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| [* continuation of work begun in 1913 Pro- 


fessor Ernest Sellin of Berlin has now 
concluded a successful season’s excavation 
at Shechem. In a lecture at Jerusalem, 
before leaving for Europe, Professor Sellin 
said that walls, two city gates (the largest 
as yet found in Palestine), towers, several 
rooms and entrances have been discovered ; 
together with a palace, built about the 
eighteenth century B.c., where a large room 
and a gallery with bases of nine columns 
have been revealed. The Temple of Baal- 
berith, mentioned in the Book of Judges, is 
the most ancient and important of the ruins. 
It was built with columns, and a place for 
the idol, its site being a terrace artificially 
constructed, having three smaller buildings 
about it, chapels probably of minor gods or 
goddess, and together possibly composing the 
‘‘House of Millo.’’ Four strata of buildings 
have been made out in this site, each show- 
ing clear separation between the strata of 
the upper and lower cities. Temple, palace 
and citadel had all been plundered long ago 
and yielded few objects of interest, but the 
lower city proved rich in these. Here were 
found two small Jewish altars of incense, 
pieces of a fine gold necklace, images of 
Astarte, scarabs, vases and weapons. More 
valuable still are two cuneiform tablets of 
the Tel el Amarna period, or a little later 
(but not later than s.c. 1200) which con- 
tain a private letter and a list of personal 
names, and may possibly, when fully studied, 
throw new light on the settlement of the 
Israelites in Palestine. 
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[HE re-opening of Crowland Abbey by the 

Bishop of Lincoln on St. Matthew’s day 
was a memorable occasion for all lovers of 
pre-Reformation England. The north 
nave aisle of the great Abbey Church has 
now been made a parish church, in which is 
a new window (decorated at the re-opening) 
subscribed for by the children of the parish. 
The Abbey was founded by Ethelbald in 
honour of St. Guthlac, the hermit, and was 
dedicated under the triple invocation of Our 
Lady, St. Bartholomew and St. Guthlac, 
for which reason there was flown from the 
Abbey tower a flag with the knives of St. 
Bartholomew, and the three-thonged whip 
of St. Guthlac. The burning of Crowland by 
the Danes is one of the facts which we all 
learn about in childhood. A burning hardly 
less disastrous happened in 1091 when a plum- 
ber, leading the tower, banked his fire for 
the night without remembering the wind, and 
in the consequent disaster a library, it is said 
of 700 volumes, was destroyed. The more 
precious parts of Crowland, the remains of 
twelfth and thirteenth century building, are 
ruins, and arouse sad reflections on the in- 
difference of the people in the centuries fol- 
lowing the Dissolution. The part now to 
be used belongs to the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries; and the restoration 
of it has cleared away many nineteenth cen- 
tury defacements—pews, panelling, raised 
floor—and brought back the old lines and 
values of the building. Of Crowland bells 
there is no need to say anything—nor yet 
of the beauty of the tower made a little 
strange and melancholy by the effect of the 
settlement which makes it lean somewhat to 
the north. 

T Cardston, Alberta, Dr. Pinkham, the 
«4 retiring Bishop of Calgary, was lately 
(v. The Times, July 31) made an Indian 
chief. Upon this occasion Chief Mountain 
Horse, of the Blood Tribe, is said thus to 
have addressed him. 

Before the white man came, we looked 
to the Sun Dance for our inspiration. 
We now try to practice in our lives the 
religion you live and teach. For many 
years you have held our respect and our 
love. . . On behalf of the Blood Tribe I 
now bestow on you the greatest honour 
within our power to give. I name you 
“Natoaupi,’”’ meaning ‘‘ Holy Rest,” a 
rest which is made holy by the many kind 
deeds you have done for us. 


A head-dress of eagle’s feathers, mounted | Grenville,’ 
on a beaded band, was then placed upon ' begin to he 


the Bishop’s head. The band bears the 
inscription ‘‘1887—Bishop of Calgary— 
1926.” Lieutenant Mountain Horse, the 
Chief’s son, gave his life in the war. 


(NX Sept. 21 the Manchester Guardian pub. 
lished a long and interesting letter from 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, dated from Ber. 
lin. It is in reply to a letter—published 
in the same paper on Aug. 25—from Profes. 
sor Formichi and outlines Dr. Tagore’s im. 
pression of Fascism 
N a letter to The Times (Sept. 22) Mr. 7. 
J. Pemberton shows a photograph (repro- 
duced) of a bronze ring, which was found a 
few months ago on the finger of a Maori 
woman’s skeleton, in an old burial ground 
on the eastern side of Bank’s Peninsula, 
South Island, New Zealand. This place 
has been uninhabited by native families for 
the last eighty years. The ring is a signet, 
bearing the head of a bearded man in an 
old-fashioned tunic, and with the letters 
“S. and “D. S.” or “U. 
possible, as Mr. Pemberton suggests that the 
ring belonged to some whaler or trader who 
came into New Zealand waters after Cap- 
tain Cook’s day; on the other hand it may 
have belonged to some lost voyager who was 
carried on to these unknown shores and 
perished there before their discovery to the 
rest of the world. It is to be hoped that 
someone may be able to identify the ring. 
The photograph seems to indicate rather 
rough but fairly vigorous workmanship; 
and the ring is a large one. It is difficult 
from the reproduction to guess the date. 


\ ESSRS. John Lane and Company of the 

Bodley Head announce that they ‘have 
in preparation the first volumes of a new 
series of biographies of great explorers, to 
be called ‘The Golden Hind Series,’ and to 
be published under the general editorship of 
Mr. Milton Waldman, the present. assistant 
editor of The London Mercury. Many of 
the Elizabethan explorers have never as yet 
had a separate biography, and the lives of 
the more famous of them are in most cases 
either out of date or inaccessible to the 
general public. The first Golden Hind 
volumes will include ‘ Francis Drake,’ by E. 
F. Benson; ‘ John Smith,’ by Keble Chat- 
terton ; ‘Henry Hudson,’ by Llewelyn Powys; 
‘Walter Raleigh,’ 


‘ John Hawkins,’ by Philip Gosse; ‘ Martin § 
Frobisher,’ by William McFee, and ‘Richard 
by J. C. Squire, and they will 
published in the Spring of 1927. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


| 


DRAYTON AND ‘HENRY VI.’ 


Parallel construction in phrases or clauses 
is another feature of the reviser’s style which | 
Dr. von Schaubert regards as unShakespear- 
ian and a further sign of Drayton’s work- | 
manship. Two passages to which special | 
attention is drawn are: 


Their sweetest shade a grove of cypress 
trees ! | 
Their chiefest prospect murdering basilisks! | 
Their softest touch as smart as lizards’ | 
stings! 
Their music frightful as the serpent’s hiss. | 
‘2 Hen. VI. III. ii. 323-327. | 


And 


How many make the hour full complete; 
How many hours bring about the day; H 
How many days will furnish up the year; | 
How many years a mortal man may live: | 
When this is known, then to divide the 
times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock; | 
So many hours must I take my rest; 
So many hours must I contemplate; | 
| 


So many hours must I sport myself; 
So many days my ewes have been with) 
young; | 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will ean; | 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece: | 
So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, | 
ete. *3 Hen. VI.’ IT. v. 26-38. | 


If Shakespeare wrote these lines, there | 
would probably exist like passages elsewhere | 
in his works, particularly in his early writ- | 
ings. The following instances may suffice to 
establish that he certainly made use of the 
device of parallel construction : 


Let him have time to tear his curled hair, 

Let him have time against himself to rave, 

Let him have time of time’s help to despair, 

Let him have time to live a loathed slave, | 

Let him have time a beggar’s orts to crave, 
And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to have him disdained scraps to 

give. 


Let him have time to see his friends his foes, | 
And merry fools to mock at him resort; 
Let him have time to mark how slow time 
goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and time of sport; 
And ever let his unrecalling crime 
Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 
‘Luc.,’ Stanzas 141-142. 


| 137 ; 
‘Hen. V.’ II. ii. 127-131; and ‘ As You,’ 


With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hands I give away my 


crown, 

own tongue deny my _ sacred 
state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s 
rites. IL’ IV. 207-210. 


As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Come to one mark, as many ways meet in 
one town; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 
As many lines close in the dial’s centre; 
‘Hen. V.’ I. ii. 207-210. 


Compare also ‘Sonnets’ 66 and 91; 
‘Lucrece’ 122, 127, 128, 132, 135, 136, and 
‘R. IL.’ IV. 281-288, IIT. iii. 148-152; 


II. vii, 115-118. 

The lines quoted above from ‘3 Henry 
VI.’ II. v., are of further interest because 
of two striking parallels to them to be found 
in Drayton’s work. The first is given by 
Fleay.* 


So many years as he had worn a crown: 
So many years as he had hope to rise: 
So many years upon him did I frown: 
So many years he lived without his eyes: 
So many years in dying ere he dies: 
So many years shut up in prison strong, 
Though sorrows make the shortest time 
seem long. 
* Robert of Normandy,’ 1596. 


The second, quoted by Dr. von Schaubert, 
is closer still to the lines in ‘ Henry VI.’ 
in its play upon the words ‘ minutes,” 
‘“hours,’’ ‘‘ days,’’ and ‘“‘ years.’’ 


As many minutes as in the howres there be, 
So many howres each minute seems to me, 
Each = a day, a morne, noon-tide, and 
a set, 
Each day a year, with miseries complet. 
A winter, spring-time, summer and a fall, 
All seasons varying, but unseasoned all: 
In endlesse woe my thrid of life thus weares, 
By minutes, howres, daies, months, and lin- 
gering years. 
Epis. Rich. IT. to Isabell. 


Dr. von Schaubert thinks significant the 
fact that the last line of Drayton’s passage 


| corrects the defective line 


So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 
of ‘ Henry VI.,’ which she stresses, making 
“hours ’’ one syllable; but the passage 
itself shows that ‘‘ hours” is undoubtedly 
dissyllabic each time it occurs, so that the 
line should read 


So mi|nutes, holurs, days, | - months, | and 
yéars, | 


# NK Biographical Chronicle of the English 
Drama,’ 1891, Vol. i, p. 161. 
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with a pause in place of a weak syllable 
after ‘‘ days.’’? On the other hand, in Dray- 
ton’s lines, given by Dr, von Schaubert, the 
word “howres” is throughout treated as 
monosyllabic, thus providing a really strong 
argument against his composition of the 
lines in ‘ Henry VI.’ 


In offering the above, together with a very 
large number of other phrases or lines of 
‘2 and 3 Henry VI.’ to which she has dis- 
covered word for word parallels or close 
. similarities in Drayton, Dr. von Schaubert 
is treading on dangerous ground when she 
puts these forward as an argument in favour 
of Drayton’s hand in ‘2 and 3 Henry VI.’ 
Her reasoning would be cogent if her ed 
tations contained language peculiar 
Drayton alone, and rarely if at all to . 
found in the writings of his contemporaries ; 
such, however, is far from the case. 
careful examination of her parallels has 
yielded the result that, with few exceptions, 
Shakespeare’s works themselves present ex- 
amples equally good, and in some instances 
better. 

Compare: 

1. Ah! woe is me 

Hen. VI.’ IIT. 
Ah woe’s me, dene Drayton, 4th kee 
Woe’s me for him, Drayton, 2 Eglog. 
My heart is woe for thee, 
Drayton, ‘ Harmony.’ 
Woe’s me that ever they so wanted grace, 
Drayton, ‘ Moon-Calf.’ 
I am woe for it, 
Shakespeare, ‘ Tp.’ V. 139. 
This for whom we rendered up this woe, 
Shakespeare, ‘Ado.’ V. iii. 
woe is my heart 
Shakespeare, ‘ Cymb.’ V. v. 2. 


woe are we 
Shakespeare, ‘ Ant.’ IV. xiv. 133. 


2. What! art thou, | - the adder, 
deaf? 2 Hen VI.’ III. 
She stops her eares as Adder py the 
charmes, Drayton, 9 Eg. 
my adder’s sense 
To critic and to — stopped are. 
Son.’ exii, 10/11. 
for ee and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders, 
Shak. ‘ Triol. IT. ii. 172. 


3. a sort of tinkers 


2 Hen. VI.’ III. ii. 277. 
a sort of swine 
Drayton ‘ Elegies.’ 


a sort of traitors 
Shak. ‘R. IT.’ IV. i. 247. 


drink with vn tinke 
Shak. ‘1 Hen. IV.’ IL. iv. 20, 
to gabble like 
Shak., ‘ Tw.’ IT. iii. 95, 
4. Whiles lions war and battle for their dens 
Poor harmless their enmity, 
. VI.’ IT. v. 74-75, 
Little bootes it in ce myself to pen 
The lambe inclosed in the lions den. 
Drayton, ‘ Matilda.’ 
Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 
’Gainst thee, thou than standest as 
his prey. Shak., L. L. L.’ IV. i. 92-98, 
5. And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears. 
*3 Hen. VI.’ II. v. 77-78, 
Eyes with your teares blind if you be, 
Drayton, ‘ Sonnets.’ 
For sorrow’s eye, with 
tears, *R. II.’ ii. 1 
Mine eyes are full is I cannot see: 
And yet salt water them 


II’ 245. 
6. The common ae swarm tke summer 
flies *3 Hen. VI.’ II. vi. 8. 


The people swarming thicke upon the 


shores. 
Drayton, ‘ Robert.’ 
Thus did they swarme like bees about the 
brim. Drayton, ‘ Gaveston.’ 
Our peasants who in unnecessary action 
swarm about our squares. 
Shak., ‘ Hen. V.’ IV. ii. 27 
The plebeians swarming at their heels. 
Shak., ‘ Hen. V,’ Chor. 27 
7. O Phoebus, hadst thou never given consent 
That Phaéthon should check thy fiery 
steeds, 
Thy burning car never had scorch’d the 


earth ! 
*3 Hen. VI,’ IT. vi. 11-13. 


Here falls proud Phaéthon, tumbling 
through the clouds: 
The sunny Palfreys have their traces 


broke. 
Drayton, ‘ Mort.’ 
Where Phoebus pastures His fierie-breath- 


ing steeds. 
Drayton, ‘Owen to Kath.’ 
Ile borrow Phoebus fiery Jades, 


Drayton, ‘ Elizium.’ 


Phaéthon, for thou art Merops’ son,. 


wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy a folly burn the world? 
., ‘Gent.’ TTT. i. 153-155. 
— down I pron like glistering Phaé- 
on, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 
hak., ‘ R. II,’ IIT. iii. 178-179. 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus’ lodging: such a wag- 
goner 
As Phaéton would whip you to West, 
And bring in —— night immediately. 
‘Rom.’ ITT. ii. 1-4 
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faint. “3 Hen. VI,’ II. vi. 29. 
Made by th’ effusion of the English blood, 
Drayton, ‘ Kath. to Owen.’ 
For the effusion of our blood the muster | 
of our kingdom too faint a number. 
Shak., ‘ Hen. V,’ III. vi. 188. 
9, now Margaret 
Must strike her sail 
3 Hen. VI,’ III. iii. 4-5. 


. on the ‘sudden makes him strike his 


sails, Drayton, ‘ Miser.’ 
but here she sayle doth strike 
Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion.’ 


They must strike sail. 
Shak., ‘2 Hen. IV,’ V. ii. 18. 
We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not. 
II,’ IT. i. 265-266. 


10. yield not thy neck 
To fortune’s yoke, 
3 Hen. VI,’ III. iii. 16-17. 
Our neckes are subject to the yoke of per- 
secution’s thrall. 
Drayton, ‘ Harmony.’ 
thrust thy neck into a yoke. 
Shak., “ado, 5. 210 


« “gidd ecople 
sia 3 Hen. VI,’ IV. viii. 5. 


Whose giddy commons. 
Drayton, ‘ Wars.’ 


a giddy nei her to us. 
vial “ hak., ‘Hen. V,’ I. ii. 145. 


giddy men Thence. 
Shak., ‘ Tit.’ IV. iv. 87. 


go, ye giddy soon. 
Shak Jf Hen. IV,’ III. i. 232. 


to busy giddy minds, 
Shak., ‘ 2 Hen. IV,’ v. 214. 


. The wrinkles in my brows, now fili'd with 


tr 


ood 
Were liken’d oft to kingly sepulchres. 
3 Hen. VI,’ V. ii. 19-20. 
In aged cael Beautie buried lies. 
Drayton, ‘ Mat. to John.’ 
= wrinkles which thy glass will truly 


ow, 
of mouthed graves the memory. 
; Son. 77, 5-6. 
Of the last example Dr. von Schaubert 
remarks,* 
ist sehr hbeachtenswert, dasz die 
ar nicht Shakespearisch anmutende Vor- 
pt lung, die den Versen 19/20. . . zu Grunde 
liegt, in Drayton’s Episteln in gewissem Sinne 
wiederkehrt. 


But, is her parallel nearer the text than 


*Sch., p. 211. 


much effuse of doth make me | 


the two lines from Sonnet Ixxvii., and are 
_ these, too, altogether unShakespearian ? 
' Dr. von Schaubert is so engrossed in finding 
' parallels that, at times, she claims for Dray- 
| ton phrases and lines that were in the ‘ Con- 
tention’ and ‘True Tragedy’ themselves 
| and are merely repeated by the reviser, e.g. : 


| a. “ And twice by awkward wind from 
England’s bank,”’ ‘2 Hen. VI.’ ii. 
‘84. Hart says* the phrase ‘ awkward 
wind” ‘‘ belongs to the earlier Contention, 
| and the expression suggests Marlowe’s hand 
| therein at this point.” 

b. ‘‘ Jove sometime went disguised, and 
alee not 1?” ‘2 Hen. VI’ IV. i. 48. Hart 
| showst that the line was added to the text 

by Pope from the Quarto ‘ Contention.’ 


single out some other 


| 
| For will this wolf to death. 
Hen. VI.,’ II. iv. 12-13. 
| Dr. von asain points out that these 
| two lines practically repeat the two: 
Hold, Warwick, seek thee out some other 
chase; 
For I myself must hunt this deer to death. 
*2 Hen. VI,’ V. ii. 14-15. 
/in a scene that she has already assumed to 
be by Drayton, wherefore she says the scene 
‘3 Hen. VI.’ Il. iv. must likewise be his; 
but here, too, she overlooks the fact that 
Hart has noted{t that the lines of ‘2 Hen. 
VI.’ are in the old play. 
I. Gourvitcu. 


be continued.) 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
or LoucH Ruynn, Co. 
(See ante, p. 204). 


Andrew Reynolds, the only son, was born 
in 1744, was with his father in business as 
a woolstapler, and in the manufacture of 
stuffs, all of wool, called poplins. He was 
admitted into partnership with his father 
about 1764, poll when later he embarked in 
the silk business, he made experiments on 
these poplins, by having the warp of silk 
and the weft, or shoot, of worsted; and that 
was the original of those poplins, known 


* H.C. Hart, Henry VI,’ Part 2, Arden ‘akc 


p. 105, note. 
£ H.C, Hart, ‘ Henry VI,’ Pt. 2, Arden ed., 
1293, note. 
t H. C, Hart, ‘Henry VI,’ Part 2, Arden 
| ed., p. 188. 
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and much prized in foreign countries about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, as 
‘‘Trish tabinets.’’ They were at first made 
very stout for gentlemen’s court-dresses, but 
afterwards a slighter and softer kind were 
invented for ladies’ wear. His business in 
this connection was most extensive, the pro- 
fits from it amounting to from £15,000 to 
£20,000 a year for many years. In 1783 he 
had about 400 looms in operation; but from 
1784, owing to the introduction of cottons, 
the consumption of silks fell off, and at his 


death in 1788 only about 70 looms were in | 


operation. 
Even with his large business operations, 
he evidently found time to attend the de- 


bates of the Irish Parliament, as evidenced 
by the following paragraph from Saunders’ 
Dublin News-Letter for Friday, 14 Nov., 
1783 :— 

About 1 o’clock on Tuesda, morning as Mr. 
Andrew Reynolds of Ash Street was returning 


home in a chair from the Parliament House, | 


he was stopped within a few doors of his own 
house by four footpads armed with pistols, 
who robbed him of his gold watch and 
buckles. 

He was twice married, his first wife being 
Margaret, dau. of William Davys or Davis 


of Fermoyle, Co. Longford. The Dublin | 


Journal for Tuesday, July 3, 1764, contains 
the following :—‘‘ Last week Mr. Andrew 
Reynolds an eminent Silk Weaver to Miss 
Margaret Davis.” 

Their Marriage Settlements (see Note (f) 
post) were dated June 30, 1764, registered 
Oct. 10, 1764; in them she is described as 
spinster,’’? and further it says:—‘‘. .. 
of a marriage then intended and had betwee 


the said . . .,”’ from which it would appear 


as though the settlements were not drawn 
up till after the marriage had actually taken 
place. Her married life was, however, only 
short, as an obituary notice in the Dublin 
Journal for Tuesday, Dec. 4, 1764, shows, 
wherein it says:—‘‘In Ash Street the wife 
of Mr. Andrew Reynolds, an eminent Silk 
Weaver ”’ (see also Dublin Gazette of same 
date). Her husband married secondly, on 
April 20, 1767, his second cousin, Rose, eld- 
est dau. and child of Thomas Fitzgerald of 
Killmead, Co. Kildare, by his wife, Rose, 
dau. of Francis Lacy of Inn’s Quay, Dub- 
lin (see pedigrees of Fitzgerald—12 S. vi. 


308, and Lacy—12 S. vii. 223). The an- 
nouncement of their marriage is given in 
the Dublin Gazette for Saturday, ril 25, 


1767, and is followed by fourteen lines of 
verse by ‘‘ Flexiensis,’’ a writer who contri- 
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| buted a similar type of verse to many of 
| the marriage and death announcements in 
the Dublin newspapers of that day, and, as 
it may be of interest as illustrating a custom 
of those days, I give the poem in full in 
Note (g) post. Their marriage settlements 
(see Note (h) post) were registered Aug. 19, 
, 1767, in the Registry of Deeds Office, Dub- 
lin. According to my family records, 
| Andrew Reynolds died’ rather suddenly at 
‘the early age of 44. The announcement of 
his death, which occurred on May 8, 1788, 
is thus given in the Dublin Evening Herald 
| for Friday, May 9, 1788 :— 

| Yesterday at his house in Park Street, Mr. 
Andrew Reynolds, the Most eminent and 
| extensive silk-manufacturer in Ireland. He 
was a man of the best character and greatly 
| loved by every rank of people. His death will 
| be particularly felt, and deplored not only 
/ by his numerous and respectable acquaint- 
‘ances, but by the great number of families 
_dependent on his employment. 

His will dated May 8, 1788, and proved 
|May 27, 1788, in the Prerogative Court, 
| Dublin, is as follows :— 

| I Andrew Reynolds, of Park Street, in the 
| City of Dublin. My wife Rose Reynolds, 
| otherwise Fitzgerald, sole exor, and guardian 
my children. 


(Signed) Andrew Reynolds. 
Witneses:—William Furlong, Val, O’Con- 
nor, John Short. 

He was buried in the family vault in St. 
| Doolagh’s Churchyard (see Note (c) post). 
| There are several deeds filed in the Registry 
‘of Deeds. Office, Dublin, relating to land in 


| Dublin, in his name and his widow’s, of | 


which I! give brief extracts (see Note (i) 
| post). 
her husband’s death, Mrs. Rose 
, Reynolds carried on his business, with the 
| assistance of a relative, Thomas Warren, 
‘who was head clerk, but whom, after her 
husband’s death, she made sole manager, 
and took into partnership, later taking her 
only surviving son Thomas Reynolds into 
partnership also. Thomas was, however, 
totally unfitted for a business career, 
which fact Thomas Warren took full advan- 
tage and practically ruined the house, with 
the result that Thomas Reynolds dissolved 
the partnership and got rid of Warren; he 
then settled up the affairs of the firm and 
quitted business. 

Mrs. Rose Reynolds died Nov. 6, 1797, at 
her residence in Abbey Street, Dublin, and 


was buried with her husband at St. Doo- 
lagh’s. Her will which bears no date is as 


follows :—- 
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R. Reynolds. All my debts to be paid 
fairly Betty Cahill. Everything else whatever 
between my two daughters to sole use of them. 
500 masses when money comes in (two sons- 
in-law exors.). ‘Tio be buried at St. Doolagh’s. 

. over what due to the Legions for Julia’s 


life. 

(Signed) R. Reynolds. 

Probate granted to Thomas Edmond Weir 
and Francis Prendergast, the sons-in-law and 
exors. of deceased July 23, 1797. 

By his second wife, Rose Fitzgerald, 
Andrew Reynolds had issue, two sons and 
twelve daughters :— 

i. Rose Reynolds, b. 1768; died February, 
1792, at 9, West Park Street, and was bur. 
at St. Doulagh’s. 

ii. Maria Reynolds, b. 1769; married in 
October, 1797, Francis Prendergast of 
Chancery Lane, Dublin, Deputy Registrar of 
the Court of Chancery, Dublin (son of 
Thomas Prendergast, who was formerly also 
Deputy Registrar of the Court of Chancery, 
Dublin), bv whom she had issue :— 

1. Jeffrey Francis Prendergast, b. Feb. 
2, 1799; admitted to Gray’s Inn, Nov. 
12, 1819. B.A. Trin. Coll., Cambs., 
1821. He died July 22, 1879, at Bath, 
having married June 22, 1830, at 
Hamburg, Margaretta Sophia Wehrtmann, 
dau. of John Michael Wehrtmann, but had 
no issue by her, who died Aug. 18, 1865. 

2. Eliza Marian Prendergast, b. Apr. 28, 
1800, died Feb. 10, 1881, at Bath, bur. in 
Bathwick Cemetery, Bath. 

3. Henrietta Prendergast, b. May 11, 
1805, died June 12, 1892, at Bath, buried 
in Bathwick Cemetery, Bath. 

Maria died at the birth of her dau. Hen- 
rietta, and her husband remarried Dec. 7, 
1805, Esther, dau. of John Patrick, of Dub- 
lin, by whom he had seven children (see 
exlvili. 31, pedigree of Prendergast). 

i. Julia Reynolds, b. 1770. Professed 
herself a Nun in the English Convent of 
Sepulcherans at Liege in 1791. Being driven 
out by the French Republicans in 1794, the 
nuns passed over to England, and with the 
wreck of their property purchased the house 
and lands of Newhall, near Chelmsford, in 
Essex, where they received young ladies to 
educate. In religion Julia took the name of 

Maria Theresa Chantal”; she died Aug. 
ll, 1843, at the Convent. 

lv. Thomas Reynolds, of whom presently. 

v. Eliza Reynolds, b. 1772, married Feb- 
tuary, 1797, Thomas Edmond Weir, an 
attorney-at-law of Holles Street, Dublin, and 
died Oct. 7, 1799, shortly after the birth of 
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her daughter, leaving issue by him a son and 
a daughter. 

Of the other nine children of Andrew and 
Rose Reynolds, a son Patrick and daughters 
Agnes, Mary and Jane died young, during 
their mother’s lifetime, the remaining five 
daughters of whom I have no record all died 
under age. 

Hy. Firzgeratp REYNOLDS. 


(To be continued.) 


RADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE.— 
Until quite recently each monthly num- 
ber of Bradshaw bore the name of the month 
followed by its number in brackets; thus: 
‘September (9th month).’”’ I observe that 
the name only is now given, thereby depart- 
ing from the pious practice of the founder 
of this indispensable publication, George 
Bradshaw (1801-53) who, being a Quaker, 
conformed to the usage of the Society of 
Friends in avoiding the English month 
names because so many of them were derived 
from those of heathen deities. Bradshaw 
first published his ‘ Railway Time Tables’ 
in 1839, price 6d., changing the name in 
1840 to ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Companion,’ 
price 1s. The growth of railways having 
entailed frequent changes in their time- 
tables, Bradshaw met the need by issuing 
in December 1841 the first of the monthly 
series which has endured until this day. 
While it is good that the name of the foun- 
der should be retained on the cover, the dis- 
appearance of the number of the month may 
be worth a note. 
HeErBert MaxwELt. 
Monreith. 
HAKESPEARIANA (See cxlvii. 188, 
244; exlviii. 348; cl. 133, 350).—The 

oo are Register extracts before 1 July, 
1837 :— 


SHAKESPEARE FaMILy. 
Milverton (Old), Co. Warwick. 

1830 July 11. Baptism. ‘‘Sarah Hannah, 
daughter of Robert & Maria Shakspear, 
Milverton, Labourer.’’ 

Quiney Famity. 
Whitnash, nr. Leamington Priors. 

1717. Marriage. ‘‘ William Yardley & 
Elizabeth Quiney were married by a Licence 
May ye 15(?) 1717.” 

Leamington Priors. 


1763. Entry commenced, but not com- 


pleted, of Banns between Abraham Reading 
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& Sarah Queeney. Rest of the portion 
reserved for Banns and marriage not filled 
in. The form is between those numbered | 
16 and 17. No. 16 is a marriage on Oct. 12, | 
pay and No. 17 a marriage on 23 Nov., 
1763. 


Hatnaway Famity. 


Honington, nr. Shipston-on-Stour. 

1624. Baptism. Oct. 19. ‘‘ John son of 
Thomas Hathaway.”’ 

1630. Burial. Aug. 20. Mary wife of 
Thomas Hathway [sic].”’ 

Ebrington, Co. Gloucester. 

1750. Marriage. ‘‘William Hathaway of 
Stretton in the oo of Warwick and 
Angel Keyt of this Parish October the . 
Second 1750 their Banns having been first 
Published.’’ | 

I think this would be Stretton-on-Fosse. 


MARRIAGE LICENCES. 


The following were extracted by me from 
the Calendars in the Office of the Vicar 
General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
from July 1, 1694, to end of 1815. 


SHAKESPEARE FAMILY. 


1747. April 20. Shakespear and Currie. 
1747. April 24. Shakespear and Higgin- | 
son. 

1753. Nov. 22. Shakespear and Birch. 
1767. April 13. Shakespear and Gough. 
1773. Sept. 15. Shakespear and Kitson. 
1777. Feb. 19. Shakespear and Ridley. 
1801. July 16. Chubb and Shakespear. 


Hatuaway Famity. 


1705, or 1705/6. Date unfortunately not 
noted by me. Hathaway et Edwards. 
1719. Nov. 27. Darby et Hathway. 
1740. Oct. 18. Hathway and Slann. 
1754. June 15. Hathaway and Gibb. 
1812. April11. Hathaway and Till. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


'HRISTOFERUS WREN.—A man of these 

names was a member of the Knowle Guild 

of St. Anne in 1526; in 1531 he is described 

as ‘‘gentilman.”? His wife’s name was 

Christian (Bickley, ‘Guild of Knowle,’ 255, 
262). 

The name also occurs (f. 276) in the Cor- 
pus Christi Guild MS. Coventry: the year | 
is not given but should probably be 1528. 
He was buried at Withybrook, Co. Warwick, 
1543 (Dugdale, 1st ed. p. 147). 

M. Dormer Harris. 


‘columns of ‘N. and Q.’ 
some reader, posted in Comet-lore, may be 
_able to add to them. 


/of death is a very old one. 


(OMETS OF OMEN.—The following para- 

graphs from the Manchester City News 
of Sept. 4, and under this heading, seem 
to deserve a less ephemeral existence in the 
Perhaps, also, 


The superstition about comets being omens 
Far back in the 
Middle Ages the idea had a strong hold on 
popular imagination, and facts seemed io jus- 
tity it. The deaths of Louis Il. and Charles 
the Bald, of France, and Henry II. and 
Richard 1., of England, were all said to have 
been forboded by the appearance of comets, 
Indeed, Shakespeare readily accepted the belief 
in the following lines :— 

Comets, importing change of time and states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky; 

And with them scourge the bad, revolting 

stars 

That have consented unto Henry’s death. 

White’s “‘ History of the Doctrine of Comets” 
states that after the comet of 1618 the follow. 
ing lines were taught to children in the school 


the home :— 


Eight things there be a comet brings, 
When it on high doth horrid range: 
Wind, famine, plague, and death to Wings, 
War, earthquakes, floods, and direful 
change. 

The Chinese people have always been con- 
sidered remarkable astronomers, but they are 
notoriously superstitious. Of the twenty-nine 
recorded observations of Halley’s Comet, for 
instance, no fewer than twenty-one are of 
Chinese origin. Comets were deemed portents 


| from Heaven, and a Chinese philosopher so far 


back as 628 B.c. wrote: ‘* Comets appear as 
signals for the removal of the old and the 
diffusion of the new.” ? 

In an article some years ago, in the North 
China Herald, it was recorded that a Chinese 
history, recording the appearance of a comet 
in 361 B.c., added :— 

“A comet is a calamitous thing. If blue in 
colour it denotes insurrection among the nobles 
and military hardships for the Emperor; 
if red, a rebellion throughout the land; if 
yellow, that some girl-favourite will displace 


‘the Empress; if white, insubordination among 


military officials, and fierce warfare for three 


‘years; if black, that the rivers will overflow or 
'run dry, and that bandits will appear every- 


where. If the comet be a long one and visible 
for a long time, the calamity will be the 


greater; if short, and visible for a short time, 


the calamity will be of a milder sort.” In 
more modern times a great many people asso- 
ciated the death of King Edward the Seventh 
with the appearance of Halley’s comet. This 
comet, in particular, has heen said to he the 
omen of the death of Kings. 
J. B. McGovern, F.8.A., SCOT. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, 
Didsbury. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ERE L’ HEUREUX: ANDREAS 
EUDEMON - JOANNES.—Where can 
an account be found of this Jesuit, who 
wrote a book called ‘‘ Confutatio Anti- 
Cotoni,’ also a defence of Henry Garnett, 
and two replies to attacks on the latter, 
which replies were published respectively in | 
1610 and 1615? 


JoHN B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


QTODART: LAWRENCE: JOCELYN.— 
Can any reader inform me of the parent- 
age, etc., of Adam Stodart and Charlotte 
and Sophia Lawrence, of 9, St. Michael’s 
Terrace, Plymouth, and 18, Durham Ter- 
race, Bayswater, London. I have the Stod- 
art family as far back as 1562, and should 
be interested to go further back if possible, | 
but my present enquiry is chiefly concerned | 
with the Lawrences. Adam Stodart mar- 
ried Charlotte Lawrence, but I have not been 
able to trace the entry. The date would be 
between 1825 and 1835, so near as I can 
place it. I have also miniatures (not ivory) 
of a Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jocelyn. Who 
are these and are they related, and in what 
degree, to the Stodarts or Lawrences ? 

If convenient I should be grateful if I 
may hear direct from any reader able to 
supply information sought. 

(Rev.) Francis H. Tuomas. 

2. Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


“MUFTS” AT OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE.’’—Who, exactly, at Oxford 
and Cambridge were entitled to wear the 
gold-tasselled or tufted caps, the abolition 
of which so distressed that ‘‘ stern and un- 
bending Tory Gladstone? 
G. H. D. 


UNAWAY MARRIAGES.—In_ 1778. 
Charles Manners Sutton—later Arch- | 
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| interested in Border marriages, either as 


collectors or otherwise. 
Frep. Lee Carter. 
Christ Church House, 
Shroton St., N.W.1. 
YREDERICK PHILLIPS (d. 1785): 
AMERICAN LOYALIST.—In Chester 
Cathedral, there is, or was, a memorial to 
the above, ‘‘ who possessed one of the largest 
estates in New York and was proscribed for 
his loyalty.’ He was born at New York 12 
Feb., 1720, and died on 30 Apr., 1785, aged 
65 (Ormerod, ‘ History of Cheshire,’ second 
ed., i., 291). 
Who was Phillips, and what was the 
ground for the above statement ? 
R. S. B. 
E FRATERNITY OF NAZARETH.— 
I should be much obliged for informa- 
tion about the origin of the Fraternity of 
Nazareth, which I believe is the same as 


| the Order of Carpenters. 


BELLEW. 
AND-GLASS OF 28 SECONDS.—I have 


a sand-glass in a wooden frame with 
turned supports well made, having a paper 
label in bold type: ‘‘28 seconds. Keep 
this end up. Manufactured by L & A 
Walker, 36, Pool Lane, Liverpool.’’ 1 
=" say the date of the printing is about 
1850. 

Can any one say why a measure of 28 
seconds was wanted ? 
E. B. O. K. L. 


IOCESE OF SALISBURY.-—I should be 
grateful for information as to where it 

is possible to obtain, if it is so possible, a 
list of the past incumbents of the parishes 
round Salisbury, from the earliest times, 
with the dates and periods of their minis- 


try. 
G.S. C. (B/C). 
ICHARDSON AND  EUXPERIUS 


TURNER FAMILIES.—Was _ there 
any connection between the Richardsons of 


bishop of Canterbury—eloped with his Smalley Hall and the Euxperius Turners 
cousin and married her at Gretna Green. of Barrowcote Hall, both in Derbyshire? 
Was there an orthodox marriage subse- The latter family seem to have migrated 
quently and if so, where and when? I have | from there before 1806, and to have suc- 
seen it stated that Colin Campbell and an | ceeded my relation Bartholomew Price by 
Earl of Durham both eloped to marry. Can | purchase in the estate of old East Challow 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give me refer- | House, Berkshire. The name Euxperius is 
ences to these, or to any runaway marriages, | peculiarly characteristic of Derbyshire, no 
especially to those which culminated at | fewer than nine instances of it occuring in 
Gretna Green, or like places on the Borders. | the Marriage Registers of Derby, Duffield 
I am at any time glad to answer the queries, | and Horsley as printed in Phillimore’s 


or to hear from those who are in anyway | series, ranging in date from 1580 to 1803. 
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Euxperius was an early Bishop of Bayeux, 
and about the year 1716 a large silver plate 
was found at Risely in Derbyshire having 
the inscription: ‘‘ Exsuperius Episcopus 
Bayensis dedit.’”’ Exsuperius is a variant 
spelling. It has been suggested that this 
plate was brought to the county (thus in- 
troducing the name) by the contingent 
known to have been sent from Derbyshire 
to the French War about 1415. They fought 
at Agincourt and were also present at the 
siege of Bayeux. 
Leonarp C. Price. 
ADY BETTY GERMAINE’S COPY OF 
THE ‘ TALE OF A TUB.’—In ‘N. and 
Q.’ at 5 S. viii. 100 (4 Aug., 1877), there 
appeared a note to the effect that a copy of 
Jonathan Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ supposed 
to have belonged to Lady Betty Germaine, 
was sold at Sotheby’s in the week prior to 
Aug. 4. Will anyone who knows the 
present location of this book kindly com- 
municate with me? 
H. Doane. 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 


(ROMWELL’S BURIAL.—I find it stated 
at 5 S. ii. 466 (Dec. 12, 1874) that in 
1751 the original mason’s receipt for the 
money paid for disinterring the Protector’s 
body was in existence, and that in 1737 the 
metal plate bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, which had been found on the body, was 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries :— 
** Oliverus Protector Reipublice 
Anglie, Scotie, et Hibernie, 
Natus 25to Aprilis, Anno 1599, 
Inauguratus 160 Decembris, 


1653. 
Mortuus 30 Septembris, 
Anno 16580, hic situs est.” 

A note as to the ownership of the plate is 
to be found 4 §. i. 553 (June 13, 1868). 
Are its present whereabouts known ? 

I find the following in a recently published 
catalogue of a York bookseller: ‘ Narrative 
relating to the Real Embalmed Head of 
Oliver Cromwell, now exhibiting in Mead- 
Court in Old Bond Street. Thin 4to (20 pp.) 
1799.’ This — throw some light on the 
questions recently debated by your corres- 
pondents. 


HE RABBIT: INTRODUCTION INTO 
ENGLAND.-—-I have seen it stated that 
Chetham’s Hospital contains a very rare fif- 
teenth century Natural History (actual date 
1491) written in Latin containing some very 


| to this country. 


curious information and a series of grotesque 
illustrations. The anonymous writer, in 
dealing with the rabbit, described it “as 
a hot country mammal which needs great 
care,’ and further remarks that it was. 
derived from Spain. 

Are there any other records in existence. 
to confirm this statement? If not intro- 
duced from Spain, whence did the rabbit 
come? It is known to be not indigenous 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


LD CHAPEL IN BELGRAVIA: THE. 
BELFRY.—In a recent Tit-Bits there 

is mentioned an Old Chapel built about 
eighty years ago by a Scotsman, near Bel- 
grave Square, which was purchased by a 
wealthy widow and converted into a luxur- 
ious house called the Belfry. This is not 
any great age, but perhaps the chapel had 
an earlier history that might be of interest. 

W. E. GawrtTuorp. 


YHURCH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN,. 
PARIS: ARCHBISHOP BEATON.— 
Where can I find a description of this demol- 
ished church,and some account of the monu- 
ments which it contained? Among the exiled 
Scots buried here was Archbishop Beaton (or 
Betune) of Glasgow, to whom reference was. 
made at ante p. 151. The church contained 
a monument to his memory. Has it been 
preserved in some a church? 
Can anything now be added to what is said 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ about the fate of the Arch- 
bishop’s papers and correspondence? What 
are the best sources of information about 
him ? 


ILLIAM CORDELL.—A man of these: 


names was M.P. for Dunheved alias 
Launceston in 1545. Is he identical with 
the William Cordell who represented Steyn- 
ing in 1553, who was Master of the Rolls, 
and presided as Speaker over the last Par- 
liament of Queen Mary 1557-58? 
‘ Joun Patcuine. 
IKINGS IN NORTH AMERICA: BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY.—From time to time in 
the Press report appears of the discovery of 


presumed remains of Scandinavian visitors. 


to, or settlers in, North America. I should 
be grateful to American contributors if they 
would tell me of any American publications 


(whether books or articles in periodicals) 


dealing with this subject. 
RHEDECYNIAN. 
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OYD, AUTHOR.—Where can any 
details be found of this minor poet who, 
wandering about London, found Samuel 
Derrick (another poet) asleep on a bulk, and 
to whom (on being awakened) Derrick said : 
“My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in 
this destitute state. Will you go home with 
me to my lodgings.”’ 
T. Cann HuGues. 
Lancaster, 
[aE SON OF HELOISE.—Readers of Mr. 
George Moore’s recent work ‘ Heloise 
and Abailard’ will remember that Astro- 
labe the little son of this unhappy pair is 
made to join a children’s crusade, and dis- 
appears without again being heard of. 
There seem to be several accounts of the 
career of Astrolabe, and none to be well- 
founded. 1 do not, however, recollect hav- 
ing seen this particular disposal of him. 
Has it any old story to support it? 


NCIENT METAL CRAFTS.—Could any 
reader give me any information on the 
following points ? 

1. Whence did the medieval builder in 
the South of England obtain lead for the 
roofing of churches, etc. ? 

2. Was there any extended use of tin 
in medieval times? At what centres in the 
South of England was manufacture of arti- 
cles of tin, or of compounds of tin, carried 


on? O. Y. 
LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—We have had 


correspondence in ‘N. and Q.’ on the oldest 
inhabited house in Great Britain. Could 
some American antiquary inform us what is 
reckoned to he the oldest inhabited house in 
the United States? Perhaps ‘‘ the oldest 
inhabited houses’? would be a better form 
of the question : or even ‘‘ The oldest er 


THE BLIND SPOT.—Am I right in think- 

ing that in one of du Maurier’s novels 
there is an incident which arises from some 
object, of importance to the story, remain- 
ing unseen by the hero owing to its chancing 
to be presented in line with the ‘“‘ blind 
spot” of his eye? Could an object in line 
with the blind spot of one eye also be in line 
with that of the other? Perhaps the hero 
in question was one-eyed. Has any other 
novelist made use of the blind spot? Are 


there any incidents in history, or in modern 


C. E. H. 


real life, connected with it? 


RAHAM OF GEORGIA.—Of what family 
was Colonel John Graham, Governor of 
Georgia, circa 1750, and whom did he 


marry ? 
EK. O. W. 
NATCHBULL.—Who was the Knatch- 
bull, Secretary of Legation at Celle in 
July, 1694? E. O. W. 


ALSINGHAM.—There is a monument 
in Chislehurst church to a Sir Edmund 
Walsingham. What relation is he to Sir 
Francis, who m. Ursula St. Barbe; and 
what relation is Mary Walsingham who m. 
Sir Thomas Barnardiston, to the Frances 
Walsingham who m. (first) Sir Philip Sid- 
ney; (second) Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex ; (third) Richard de Burgh, 4th Earl 
of Clanricarde ? E. O. W. 


INDHAM OF FINGLAS.—Whom did 
Lord Windham of Finglas marry, and 
what was his wife’s descent ? 
E. O. W. 


HOMAS GREGORY JOHNSTON, son 
of Thomas Johnston of Spanish Town, 
Jamaica, was admitted on the foundation 
at Westminster School in 1763, aged 13. 
Any information about him is desired. 


G. F. R. B. 
ENRY FENTON JADIS, author of a 
‘ Journal of a Pedestrian Tour in North 
Wales,’ published in 1826. Can any corres- 
pondent of ‘N. and Q.’ give me the place 
and date of his death? 
G. F. R. B. 


* (\ARADOC’S HUNT.’—Will someone give me 
the words and tune of this? _It is men- 
tioned in p. 256 of ‘ The Icknield Way,’ by E. 
Thomas (Constable & Co., 1913). 
H. K. Sr. J. S. 
UTHOR’S ERROR (See 11 S. v. 248).—At 
this reference I asked for enlightenment 
on the statement (made by one of the most 
eminent classical] scholars then living) that 
“our leading tragedian in the classic style 
confuses a shuttle and a spindle.” The state- 
ment refers undoubtedly to an author then 
(1912) living. Who was meant, and where is 
the error to be found? 
H. K. Sr. J. S. 


UTHOR WANTED :—Mr. Robert W. Cham- 

bers, in ‘The Mystery Lady’ (Cassell and 
Co., 1926), at p. 53, makes one of his characters 
quote :— 

Temporibus mores 

mutat. 

I have it on the best authority known to me 
that the line is not in Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Persius, Lucan, or Juvenal. 
Can anyone tell me where it comes from? 

Jonn B. WArxewriGat. 


sapiens sine crimine 
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Replies. 


COATS FOR IDENTIFICATION 
(cli. 190). 


] am interested in the  indentification 

of no. 24 Azure, a bend cottised betw. 
six cross crosslets fitchée or. Colonel Law- 
rence says it was one of those brought in 
by Jane Baskerville, dau. of Raufe B. (by 
Ann, dau. and heir of Sir John Blackett, 
Kt.). Morant Papworth gives this coat as 
Blackett, and also as that of Drayton of 
Oxfordshire. The Blackett arms are given 
elsewhere (correctly, I believe) as Gu. three 
battle-axes or. How did Blackett come by 
no. 24, which certainly appears in Tackley 


church, Oxon, where Sir John Blaket’s coat : 


is no. 24 quartering the battle-axe coat? 
The Draytons also used no. 24, quartering 
it (Dorchester Abbey and Drayton Church, 
Oxon), with Erm. two bars gu. in chief a 
demi-lion ramp. gu. The last coat has been 
interpreted (Addington’s ‘ Dorchester’ ; 
Harleian edition of Oxon. Visitation) as 
that of Sir Hugh Segrave of Oxfordshire, 
but this is, I think, a mistake, as Sir Hugh’s 
arms are quite different and an obvious 
modification of the Segrave coat (Brit. 
Museum Cat. of Seals.) Nor had the Dray- 
tons any right to quarter Segrave, as they 
were descended not from a Segrave but from 


the sister of Sir Hugh’s mother. The two. 


Blackett coats, and the two Drayton coats 
are very confusing. Was no. 24 indeed a 
Blackett, coat or did it belong, as I imagine, 


to some distinct family? And how came — 
Drayton and Blackett to use it? I have not 


been able to trace any connexion between 
the two families. 
E. St. Brooks. 


The following are given in Papworth :— 


17. Gules a fess checky argent and sable | 


betw. six crosses crosslet or.—Butler. 

19. Gules a fesse ermine, a label of five 
points of the last.—Waste. 

23. Bridges of Cainsham, Somerset (and 
co. Gloucester and co. Worcester). 

Bruges of Coberley and Sudley Castle, 
Gloucester: Baron Chandos (Viscount Wil- 
ton, Earl and Marquis of Carnarvon, Duke 
of Chandos in the eighteenth century). 

Brydges of Denton Court, Kent. 

Burges of Westham, Kent. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1996, 


' The same with a martlet for difference : 


 Brydges of Bosbury, co. Hereford. 


With a mullet for difference: Bridges, 
|Lord Mayor of London, 1520. 

24. Blackett, co. Gloucester and co. Here. 
ford (‘Sir John Blaket ’). 

Witrrep Drake. 

1, Holland Park Road. W.14. 

AMBARDE’S ‘ PERAMBULATION’ 

(cli. 190.)—I should be very grateful if 

Dr. Cock, or any other subscriber, could tell 
me where J can see an engraved portrait of 
William Lambarde, earlier than Vertue’s, 
In the Pepys collection at Magdalene Col- 
lege, there is an engraving, as usual cut to 
the oval, and called ‘‘ Mr. Lambert, the 
Perambulator,’’ which has puzzled me for 
a long time. I have no doubt, now, that 
the name should have been written ‘‘ Lam- 
barde’’ and that the subject is the Kentish 
antiquary. 


JOHN CHARRINGTON, 
Shenley. 

A PEPYS QUERY: MRS. WOOLLY (cli. 

136, 178).—Pror. BEnsty’s reply to the 
above query is perfectly correct according 
to the published pedigrees of the family of 
Samuel Pepys, but, as I shall show in a 
forthcoming book, they are very incorrect. 
Mary Pepys, the sister of John Pepys, 
Samuel’s father, did not marry a Wight but 
a Holcroft. A Mary Pepys did marry one 
Richard Wight, but she was the grand- 
mother of the Diarist, and the ‘“ uncle 
Wight,”’ of the Diary was her son. Woolly 
was his cousin. The matter is too long to 
go into in this place, for the mistakes in the 
whole of the relationships are so many that 
‘much space would be required to set the 
matter right, but it will all be dealt with 
in my book, and a corrected pedigree will 


be included. 
W. H. Wuirear. 

10, Fairlawn Court, W.4. 

REGIBUS SICILIZ’: ‘ PARAL- 
LELA ALFONSINA’ (cli. 151, 191). 
information supplied at the latter 
| reference still leaves untouched one or two 
| points in the query which call for explana- 
| tion. E. O. W. speaks of the emblem of 
| the ‘‘ Hanover Horse ”’ or ‘‘ Hanover winged 
| horse’’ on the title-pages in the volume 
described. The horse in question is Pega- 
sus, and has no connection with German 
heraldry. The printer’s mark—a winged 
staff with two twining serpents, a pair of 
cornucopie, two clasped hands below, and 
Pegasus above, is the familiar sign of the 
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Wechel press. The Pegasus was introduced 
as part of it while the printing business 
was in Paris, before its removal to Germany. 
Andreas Wechel, son of the founder, Christ- 
ian, settled in Frankfort in 1572. Dying in 
1581 he was succeeded by his two sons-in- 
law Jean Aubry and Claude de Marne. 
When French refugees, under the patronage 
of the Count of Hanau, to whom this book 
is dedicated, founded the Neustadt of Hanau, 
Claude de Marne established a press there, 
and the widow of Jean Aubry came over 
from Basel where her husband had settled. 
The present book, it will be noticed, is prin- 
ted at Hanau by the heirs of Jean Aubry. 
The interpreting of Pegasus as the Hanover 
Horse was probably due to the mistake 
about Hanovte which Mr. FLETCHER has 


corrected. To understand the nature of the | 
component parts of the Freher’s collection, | 


a study not only of the texts but of the 
dedications, prefaces, etc., is, of course, 
necessary. In particular, Michele Ferno’s 
amusing apology for deliberately publishing 
Felino Sandeo's ‘ Epitome’ after the author 
had refused to give him permission is illus- 
trative of the literary manners of the time. 
Whether Freher’s book is, bibliographi- 
cally speaking, rare, or not, there are three 
copies of it in the British Museum Library. 
In E. O. W.’s transcript of the titles, p. 
152, ante, ‘‘ Regem ”’ has dropped out of the 
end of line 14. . 

On looking again at Mr. FLeTcHeER’s 
reply I see that by some oversight he has, 
while noticing the confusions occasionally 
made between Hanovia and Han(n)overa, 
inverted the truth in the present instance ; 
the ‘ Nouvelle biographie générale’ is right 
here where it gives Hanau as the place of 
printing, and wrong where it gives Han- 
over. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 
AGARET SAVILE (cli. 189).——According 
to the pedigree of the family of Dacres 
given in Robert Clutterbuck’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Hertford,’ vol. 
ii, (1821), p. 101, Margaret, daughter of 
George Dacres, esquire, of Cheshunt, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Wymund Carew 
of the county of Cornwall, knight, married 
on Sept. 17, 1584, George, second son of Sir 
William Gerrard of Dorney, co. Bucks, and 
afterwards Sir Henry Savile. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the date of Savile’s 
marriage to her as ‘‘ about 1592,” and says 
that ‘‘ the lady possessed a considerable for- 
tune (Hatfield MSS., 27 July, 1595).” 


Let us hope that the story is not true 
| which Peck gives in his ‘ Desiderata cur- 
'iosa,’ of Lady Savile’s asking, shortly 
before the publication of her husband’s great 
work, ‘‘ Who was Chrysostome ?”’ 
Epwarp BENnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts, 


|,)EATH OF BISHOP BULL OF ST. 
DAVID’S (cli. 134).—The book required 
|is ‘A Survey of the Cathedral Church of 
St. David’s, and the Edifices belonging to 
| it, as they stood in the Year 1715... With 
an Account of the Arch-Bishops, Bishops, 
Precentors, Chancellors, Treasurers and 
Arch-Deacons of the See of St. David’s. 
— by Browne Willis, Esq.,’ London, 
1717. 


On p. 139 we read of Bishop Bull, 


| He dy’d at Abermarly in Caermarthenshire, 
| Feb. 17, 1709, and was bury’d in the Collegiate 
| Church at Brecknock, hetween Bishop Main- 
waring and Bishop Lucy aforesaid, with this 
_ inscription on a plain Stone laid over him 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


Quop FUIT ESSE QUOD EST” (cli. 
189).—I suggest the following punctua- 
tion :— 


Quod fuit esse quod est, quod non fuit esse 
quod esse, 

Esse quod est, non esse quod est non, est. 
erit, esse. 


and translation :— 

Since Being (or To Be, or Life) has been 
what it is, since Being has not been what 
Being [is], Being is [and] will be a Being 
which is, not a Being which is not. 

It seems to be a contrast between imper- 
fect life here and perfect life hereafter. 
Possibly ‘‘ est’ should be added to the first 
line. 


C. W. Bropriss. 


[HE DOONES OF EXMOOR (cli. 191).— 

This tale was published in the Leisure 
Hour, in eight weekly instalments, from 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 24, 1863. It is a tragic story 
of a conventional type. The chief charac- 
ters are Lord Auberley, a cavalier, Sir 
Edward de Wichehalse of Lee Abbey, and 
his daughter Jennifried ; and one Ferguson, 
formerly a comrade of Auberley who, having 
fallen from good estate joined the Doone 
band. The Doones themselves play but a 
subordinate part. The period of the story 
is between the autumn of 1641 and the 
spring of 1644, by which time all the chief 
characters are successfully killed off (Doones 
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included) in good old transpontine style. 
The legend of Moles Chamber, and the ex- 
ploits of Faggus and his strawberry horse 
at Simonsbath and Barnstaple Bridge are 
included. The Doones appear to have in- 
habited a gloomy glen called the Warren, 
and some of their terrible exploits are re- 
counted. The story then goes on to say that 
towards the close of January, 1642, a party 
of fifteen, composed of gentlemen and farmers 
of the district, assembled at Simonsbath 
under the conduct of Sir Edward de Wiche- 
halse and Lord Auberley. They attacked the 
Doone stronghold, and of the band four were 
killed, five were taken prisoners, and two 
escaped, one being Ferguson, who subse- 
quently died of his wounds. The five 
prisoners were sent to Exeter jail and duly 
tried and executed. In this tale the Doones 
are referred to collectively, and none but 
Ferguson is given a name; nor is there men- 
tion of either ‘‘ Lorna” or Jan Ridd.”’ 
Lord Auberley is the accepted lover of 
Jennifried, by whom she is jilted, and 
she dies on the day fixed for her wedding. 
Sir Edward, her father, joins the forces of 
Waller at Bath, and is present at the battle 
of Landsdown, where that gay deceiver 
Auberley is very properly slain. Wiche- 
halse returns home, but receiving a hint 
that his capture is probable starts to cross 
the Bristol Channel to Wales—during a 
sudden squall the vessel founders and all on 
board perish! The authors of this doleful 
drama were the Rev. J. Charles Cox, and 
T. H. Sweet-Escott (who succeeded John 
Morley as editor of the Fortnightly). 
T have it on Mr. Cox’s authority that Escott 
wrote the greater part of the tale. He was 
the son of a west country parson, and went 
to school at Somersetshire College, Bath. 
In a letter I received from R. D. Blackmore 
in September, 1891, he says, 

I never heard of any written history of the 
Doones, and do not think that there is any 
such. Occasional notices are to be found, I 
believe, in local guide-books. I have not seen 
the tale in the “ Leisure Hour” of which you 
speak, 

In a postscript, he adds, 


T have seen somehere a tale founded on the 
murder of the old Squire by the Doones—that 
may be the one you refer to. 

Mr. Cox, T remember, was sure that Black- 
more told him that he had read the Leisure 
Hour story, and further that from it he 
took the idea of writing his romance. 

W. Forman. 


This is probably ‘ The Doones of Exmoor’ 
in the Leisure Hour, xii., pp. 561-673, 
Other papers with the same title are in 
Atheneum, 1905, ii., pp. 274-370 (J. ©. 
Cox) and Gent. Mag., N. S., Ixxi., p. 309 
(S. Urban). This subject is of permanent 
interest; in addition to the references at 
12 S. xii. 39 the following should be noted: 
“Exmoor, Home of the Doones’ (K. Hil- 
lard) Harper’s Mag., lxv., p. 835; ‘The 
Country of the Doones’ (W. H. Rideing) 
New England Monthly Mag., n.s., x., p. 
611; ‘Who Was Lorna Doone?’ (T. B.) 
Daily Sketch, 5 June, 1925, p. 7; and 
‘Lorna Doone and ‘‘ Jan” Ridd’ (C. E. 
Head) Daily Express, 8 June, 1925, p. 8 

J. ARDAGH. 

PORTRAIT OF SIR EDWARD HALES, 

1576-1654 (cli. 82).—With reference to 
Mr. Percy Hutsurp’s query, the portrait 
may be either in the Lane collection at 
Dublin or with a collector at Tunbridge 
Wells. Mr. Hutsurp however, is in error 
in alluding to Sir Edward’s stern republi- 
canism. The baronet was what is now 
termed a Constitutional monarchist, and was 
fined heavily by the Parliament, of which 
he was a member, for'his Royalist sym- 


pathies. 
Cc. L. H. 


ICKENS: BARNARD CASTLE (cli. 

‘ 172).—The movements of Dickens have 
been carefully investigated, and there is no 
evidence that he visited Barnard Castle 
before 1838. He could not spare the time, 
““six weeks,’’ gathering information for the 
school episodes in ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ There 
was no need for such a lengthened period, 
and the idea is ridiculous. The statements 
in the Monthly Chronicle and the Spectator 
are incorrect. | Between Humphrey’s old 
shop—which the novelist saw in 1838—and 
the Burns’ Head, is the wide entrance road- 
way to the church, the inn being lower 
down the street which is called the Bank. 
The original shop could not be seen from 
the King’s Head; the large roofed market- 
house or cross blocks the view. In 1842 Old 
Humphrey removed to 9, the Market Place, 
almost opposite the King’s Head, on the 
higher side of the cross. Dickens slept at 
this inn two nights, Thursday, Feb. 1, and 
the next night, Friday; on Saturday morn- 
ing he left, and caught the York coach at 
Darlington, spending Sunday in the Minster 
city. He arrived home at noon on Tuesday, 


Feb. 6. In my book ‘With Dickens in York- 
shire ’ (2nd Ed., 1924), an authentic account 
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of the visit to Barnard Castle is given, to- 
gether with particulars of Master Hum- 
phrey and his clock, which was read over 
and approved by a member of the family 
before being published. 

T. P. Cooper. 


Ivelet, Acomb, Yorks. 


WANTED (cli. 189).—A 
genealogy of the Ducket family will be 
found in ‘ Duchetiana; or, Historical and 
genealogical memoirs of the family of Duket, 
from the Norman Conquest to the present 
time, in the counties of Lincoln, Westmore- 
land, Wilts, Cambridge, and Buckingham, 
comprising the houses of Grayrigg, Hart- 
ham, Steeple-Morden, Aylesbury, and Wy- 
combe, with the several ancient families 
from whom they descend,’ by Sir G. F. 
Duckett, Bart.; London, J. R. Smith, 1874. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The Carle and St. Léger family pedigree, 
or material for them, will be found among 
Mr. Wagner’s notes deposited at The French 
Hospital, Victoria Park Road, E. Appli- 
tion should be made to the Clerk by letter 


for permission to inspect. ! 
W. H. Mancuee. 
IVERPOOL MUSEUM: BRITISH 


GALLERY (cli. 153).—Cunningham in 
his ‘ Handbook of London’ says that Mr. 
C. Roach Smith’s collection of Roman Anti- 
quities found in London was housed at No. 
5, Liverpool Street, London Wall, a collec- 
tion which ‘‘ will be found to repay a visit.’ 
Can this have been the ‘‘ Liverpool Mus- 
eum” H. F. is enquiring for? 

Watrter KE. GawTHore. 


ABRAHAM DES CARRIERES (cli. 190). 

—See ‘Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica,’ third series, Vol. iv. (1902), pp. 
77-80, for Descarrieres pedigree. Abraham 
John, son of David Descarrieres, weaver, 
and Mary, bapt. 6 March, 1769, at Bethnal 


Green. Further particulars also welcomed 
by 
W. BraADBROOKE. 
Bletchley. 


“DOOR MR. HUME” (cl. 279, 322, 341, 

358, 375)—All your correspondents on Mr. 
Joseph Hume’s career have omitted to men- 
tion that on Feb. 21, 1822, he was admitted 
to the Freedom of the City of London, and 
the documents were enclosed in a gold box 
of the value of £100, and he was praised 
“for his indefatigable exertions in promot- 
Ing every object which may tend to econo- 
mise the public expenditure.’”” The Court 


of Common Council also expressed agreement 
with Mr. Hume’s resolution in the Com- 
mons on the reduction in national expendi- 
ture. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


HE ‘HATS OF HUMANITY,’ BY G. 
A. SALA (cli. 173).—Of this uncommon 
booklet the writer has a copy in the original 
condition. The publisher was James Gee, 
Hatter, 13, Market Street, Manchester. It 
is undated, but appeared I think before 
1870, and consists of 60 pp. of entertaining 
gossip on headgear ancient and modern. 
The little treatise measures 5jin. by 4in., 
and was issued, price a shilling, in card- 
board covers, the front one bearing a taste- 
ful design, in panel, in several colours, by 
Grant & Co., of London, Manchester, and 
Paris, with the title: ‘The Hats of Humanity 
Historically, Humorously, and Aesthetically 
considered, A Homily, by George Augustus 
Sala,’’ in red and black, as an inset. The 
back is given to the advertisement of ‘‘ J. 
Woodrow & Sons (late James Gee) Hat 
Manufacturers, &c.’’ There are four dainty 
coloured lithographs in the tiny volume: 
(1) ‘Hats of the Period,’ which is the 
frontispice, exhibiting a group of ladies in 
different styles of headgear; (2) ‘ A Vision 
of Hats ’—a similar group of gentlemen of 
various periods ; (3) ‘ Royalist and Puritan 
Hat,’ a battle scene; (4) ‘ Hat of the Con- 
queror,’ ‘ Hat of the Conquered,’ showing the 
Duke of Wellington, riding in one of the 
London Parks, and Napoleon, flying from 
Waterloo, each mounted on a white horse. 
Sala has a personal anecdote at p. 33, 
which may be quoted :—‘‘ Having lost my 
hat once in a violent storm in the Tyrol 
during Garibaldi’s campaign against the 
Austrians in 1866, I was fain to follow the 
army of the great patriot chieftain with no 
better head-gear than an old straw bonnet 
with a faded blue ribbon which I bought 
for one and sevenpence (Austrian currency) 
from a peasant woman at Storo.” 

At p. 42 there is a curious printer’s error 
where the Hampton Court portrait, by Hol- 
bein, of Henry VIII., in the familiar “‘pie- 
dish’? hat, is referred to as ‘‘the Kolebir 
picture ’’—a sad mangling of the artist’s 
name. 

JouN SaLmon. 

16, The Mount, Belfast. 

This booklet, 54 by 4 was the outcome of 
a commission given to Sala by a Manches- 
ter dealer in men’s headgear. The full title 
is [ut supra]. This title and the pre- 
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face are supplied by Mr. Gee, who states 
that he ‘‘ deemed that some good might ac- 


crue by causing the information gathered | 


on the subject to be imparted in a popular 
and entertaining form to the public.” Mr. 
Gee concludes by saying ‘‘ How far the Edi- 
tor of this performance, Mr. G. A. Sala, 
has succeeded in fulfilling my beau ideal of 
a book on Hats, the reader must be left to 
determine,’’? and remains ‘‘ the public’s most 
humble and obedient servant.”’ 

The subject gave scope for Sala’s light and 
airy style, and is so treated; anecdotal, 
yeminiscent, and discursive, with an un- 
bounded territorial range. Every variety of 
human head covering is brought under 
notice, the wearer also, be he charity boy, 
bishop, soldier, judge, king or peasant. 

Sala has also some informative remarks 
on the head-dress of women, though his 
client dealt in men’s headgear solely, asking 
that the intrusion ‘‘ may be regarded as pegs 
—hat-pegs if you choose to call them so.” 

There are four coloured plates which ex- 
emplify the various kinds of hats mentioned 
in the letterpress. The booklet contains 
sixty pages, or about 16,500 words, and it is 
interesting to know that the greater portion 
of the memoranda used in the compilation 
was collected by Mr. James Gee who sent it, 
in 1868, together with a cheque for fifty 
pounds, to Sala with a request to write it 
up. Sala did not acknowledge receipt of 
either memoranda or cheque for over six 
months, so Mr. Gee wrote reminding him of 
the matter. The reply came that he had 
entirely forgotten about the request but 
would put it in hand at once, and he did, 
for Gee received the manuscript in the 
short space of twenty-four hours after 
Sala’s promise. 

I have written the above from my copy 
of the booklet which, if valued at all, is so 
from the point of inclusion in one’s collec- 
tion of Manchester books rather than for 
anything Sala may have written. Of course 
the work is out of print and passes about 
only through second-hand booksellers. 

Ricup. Lawson. 

Dunesroyd,” St. Annes-on-the-Sea. 


MEDICAL DEGREES (cli. 134, 178).— 

The Medical Act of 1858 not only ad- 
mitted graduates and those with diplomas 
to the Register but also all those who had 
been in practice before 1815. Many of these 
were men who had been qualified by appren- 
ticeship only. In my student days I knew 


two or three of these old gentlemen and very 
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good doctors they were. Tie first body to 
issue a licence to practice by examination 
was the Apothecaries’ Company, this ] 
believe, was in 1815. 


Cock. 

‘7 A PRINCESSE DE CLEVES (cli. 153, 

195, 211).-It may be of interest to give 
another reference to this book which had at 
one time so wide a circulation, especially as 
it comes from the pen of the late Mr, 
Andrew Lang. He says (in Longmans’ 
Magazine for March, 1887) :— 

There came of late into my hands (I pur. 
chased, it indeed at a stall in Keswick) the old 
translation of Madame de Lafayette’s romance 
La Princesse de Cléves (& Paris chez Claud 
Barbin, 1678, 4 tom. en 2 vol.). In English the 
novel hath for name 

The Princess of Cleves, 
The most famed romance written in French 
by th 
Greatest Wits of France, al 
Rendered into English by a _ Person of 
Quality, at the 
Request of some Friends. 
(An armillary sphere), 
Printed for R. Bentley and M. 
Magnes in 
Russell Street, = Covent Garden 
79 


London : 


The translation is from a hand more dexter- 
ous than one who now translates (or may I 
say traduces?) the romances of Mons Flaubert 
that famed wit of France. But what 
more takes me [says Mr. Lang], than the novel 
itself is the number of advertisements wherein 
we learn how our grand mothers read, and 
what books the ingenious Mr. Bentley put 
forth ’tis now two centuries since. “4 


Upton. 


ALBOT OF CARR HALL, LANCA- 
SHIRE (cli. 190).—I think the Manv- 
script account is unreliable and confused. 
The Visitation pedigree (1664) is of Talbot 
of Carr Hall in Wiltshire, a branch, I think, 
of Talbot of Salesbury, and George Talbot 
can not have been a brother of any Far! of 
Shrewsbury. There is some account of the 
Carr Hall family in the ‘ Victoria Hist. of 
Lancashire,’ vi. 336; also in Abram’s ‘Black- 
burn,’ pp. 753-4, where the will of George 
Talbot dated 1708 is mentioned. He speaks 
of his wife Anne, his son George, his daugh- 
ter Katherine Eden, and his daughter Mary 
Osbaldeston. R. B. 


TTUMPHREY HEDGEHOG”? (cli. 46, 

106).—This is the pen name of two— 

possibly three—English writers: John Agg, 

d. 1813, and the late John Richard Green. 
W. Abpatt. 
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FADOG’ (cli. 
Lloyd, eldest son of Jacob William Hinde, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LOYD’S ‘HISTORY OF POWYS- 
190).—Youde William | 
‘the Bellfree | ”’ 


of Ulverstone, Lancashire, and Langham | 


Hall, Essex, was born in 1816. He was 


educated at Wadham College, Oxford (B.A. | 
1839, M.A. 1874), and in early life entered | 


into holy orders, becoming curate of the Old 
Chapel, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. Soon 
afterwards he went over to the Church of 
Rome, and joined the Pontifical Zouaves as 
a private, in defence of the temporal power 
of the Pope. In 1856 he succeeded to his 
mother’s property at Clochfaen and Plas 
Madog, and in 1868 assumed the old name 
of Lloyd of Clochfaen in lieu of Hinde. 
Pope Pius IX. conferred upon Lloyd the 
knighthood of the Order of St. Gregory in 


1870, and thenceforth he was usually known | 


as ‘‘ Chevalier Lloyd.’? In 1875 Lloyd dis- 
carded the title Chevalier, being unable to 
accept the new papal dogmas, and in 1877 
returned to Clochfaen, becoming estranged 
from the Roman Catholic Church. He died 
at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on 14 Oct., 1887, 
aged 71, and was buried at Llangurig. 
Lloyd was a noted genealogist and antiquar- 
ian, and the author of many works, the best 
known of which is his ‘ History of Powys- 
Fadog.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[Mr, Joun Evans supplies the information 
that Lloyd’s mother was Harriet, daughter 
and co-heiress of the Rev. Thomas Youde; and 
that he wrote in 1rch@ologia Cambrensis and 
the Montgomery Collections and greatly assisted 
Mr. Edward Hamer in compiling the ‘ History 
of Llangurig.” The * History of Pawys Fadog ’ 
came out in six volumes octavo.] 


IRST PICTURE POSTCARD (cli. 173). 
—According to a lecture by Mr. Corkett, 
of Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Co., before 
the Royal Society of Arts, 25 April, 1906, 
the first picture postcard was produced by a 
stationer in a French provincial town, when 
a regiment visited the town in 1870. It was 
not until 1894, however, that picture post- 
cards were printed in this country. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RPITAPHS | (11 8. vi. 270).—During a 
recent visit to Maidstone I noted the 
following, but the date is later than the 
one given in the query. Tablet on wall of 
churchyard, All Saints,’ Maidstone, with 

scription : 
Body of John | 


Here Lyeth the 


Wallis who died Feby 20 1745 | Aged 29 
years | Stop Ringers all and Cast an eye | 
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You in your Glory so once was I | What I 
have been you may see | Which now is in 


J. ArpAen. 
HACKERAY AND GREAT CORAM 
STREET (cli. 81, 123).—He lived at 
No. 13 from 1837 to 1840, three of his 


daughters being born here It and the 
district figure largely in his novels. 
J. ARDAGH. 
‘HOM, SCULPTOR (cli. 172). — This 


was James Thom (1802—1850); there 
is a long account of him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ Amongst his works are statues of 
Tam ©’ Shanter and Souter Johnnie, now 
part of the Burns Memorial at Alloway. 
The figures in Gunnersbury Park seem to 
have very Irish (or Celtic) features; they 
are said to have been brought from Scotland, 
and shown at an exhibition in London about 
50 years ago. Are they carved from free- 
stone ? 
J. ARDAGH. 
HE MAYFLOWER (cli. 151).—There is 
a fresco in the Peers’ Corridor, House 
of Lords, depicting the embarkation of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; they are shown hoisting 
the Union Jack, more than 250 years before 


| it came into use. 


J. ARDAGH. 
QUOTATION WANTED (cli. 
154.)—The quotation Destiny bears us 
to our lot, and destiny is perhaps our own 
will,” is from ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ 1833. 
There is also from the same work, ‘ Destin 
is our will and our will is our nature.” t 
might be information for Harmatorecos that 
Messrs. Longman published in 1883, the ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli.’ I shall 
be pleased to lend him my copy. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
7 CAINE’S NOVELS: CRITICISM 
WANTED (cli. 191).—There is an article by 
Prof. Saintsbury, entitled ‘The Novel of Mr. 
Hall Caine,’ in the Fortnighily Review for 
February 1895, pp. 180-196. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘MHE BENEVOLENT ’BUS’ (cli. 173.) — 
‘The Benevolent *Bus,’ by J. Oxenham, 
appeared in the Strand Magazine, vol. xvii. 
1899, p. 750. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
WANTED (cl. 83.)--The quota- 
tion (d) according to Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain in the Sunday Times of March 2, 1924, 
occurs on the last page of his father’s com- 
monplace book in his father’s own handwrit- 
ing in the form:—‘‘ You cannot reason with 
a prophet. You can only disbelieve him,” and 
is there attributed to Grattan. 
B. 
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The Library. 


The Cambridge Medievai History. Planned by 
J. B. Bury; edited by J. R. ‘tanner, C. W. 
Prévité-Orton and Z, N. Brooke. Vol. v., 
Contest of Empire and Papacy. (Cambridge 
University Press, £2 10s. net.). 

M\HE years from 1050 to 1250, whose events 

form the subject ot this volume, bring 
medieval Lurope out into light enough and 
order enough ior discovery of the origin of 
several developments which visibly underlie the 


life and organization of the present day. ‘Lhe | 


writers of these chapters might well be ex- 


pected to be on the one hand hampered by | 


increase in the mass of material as compared 
with that tor earlier periods, and on the other, 
assisted by the greater amenableness of this 
material to arrangement by principle. On 
the whole we have found this is so. A gratetul 
word must be said at the outset in praise of 
the masterly Introduction, in which Mr. Z, N. 
Brooke broadly traces and interprets the move- 


ments of the time. Dr. J. P. Whitney deals with | 


the Reform of the Church; Mr. Brooke gives 
the history of Gregory VII and the first con- 


test between Empire and Papacy, and follows | 


this with the history of Germany under Henry 
1V and Henry V. The late Ferdinand Chalan- 
don supplied the account of the Normans’ con- 


quest of South Italy and Sicily and their King- 


dom of Sicily. The Italian cities till c. 1200 
are Mr, Previté-Orton’s subject; and Professor 
W. B. Stevenson has contributed the chapters 
on Islam in Syria and Egypt and on the First 
Crusade. The Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291 
and the Effects of the Crusades upon Western 
Europe have been tackled respectively by Mr. 
Cc. L. Kingsford and Mr. E. J. Passant. Mr. 
A. Lane Poole has done the Chapters on Ger- 
many from 1125-1152, on Frederick Barbarossa 
and Germany. and on the Emperor Henry VI.; 
and the late Count Ugo Balzani those on Italy 
for the same period, and on Frederick Bar- 
barossa and the Lombard League. England 
was the late William John Corbett’s section; 
he contributed the two chapters on the develop- 
ment of the Duchy of Normandy and the Nor- 
man Conquest of England, and on England 
from 1087 to 1154. The reign of Henry TT fell to 
Mrs. Doris M. Stenton, The History of France 
under Louis VI and Louis VII is the work of 
Professor Lonis Halphen of Bordeaux. Miss 
E. €. Lodge has done the chapter on The 
Communal Movement; Mr. A. H. Thompson 
that on the Monastic Orders, and Dr. H. D. 
Hazeltine that on Roman and Canon Law in 
the Middle Ages. The two closing chapters 
are Miss Margaret Deanesly’s account of 
Mediaeval Schools to 1300, and Mr. W. H. V. 
Reade’s of Philosophy in the Middle Ages. 
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This volume, to judge it by one perusal of 
it, we consider, as a whole, the best of the 
‘mediaeval series. It is a tine example of the 
mode of writing history which durin, the last 
generation has formed itself upon closer and 
ever closer familiarity with and adherence to 
the original sources. By reason of this close 
touch a real sense of the life and the thought 
of these generations comes through to the 
reader—naturally, not with equal force in 
every writer’s work, but failing in none, 
Criticism of detail is obviously here impos- 
sible, but with due respect, for we do not 
forget the immense difficulties of the task— 
we would offer one or two quite general obser- 
vations. ‘This century and a half was a time 
conspicuously affected by the individual charac. 
ter of its leading men, and we think that 
more detailed study, and more frequent dis- 
cussion of character was to be wished for, 
the old-fashioned portrait, in fact, as a set 
piece, which is seldom used here. 8. Bernard 
affords the most striking instance in point: 
seen as he appears in these pages the influence 
he exercised can hardly be sufficiently under- 
stood. While admiring the severity with 
‘ which mere fine writing is excluded, we would 
also plead for some little elaboration in the 
telling of events big with consequence. even 
if this should make it necessary to cut out 
detail, interesting indeed, but of consequence 
only temporary. ‘Thus we compare the unem- 
phatic account of the death of Barbarossa 
with the careful and minute narrative of the 
fighting between Robert and Henry. the sons 
of the Conqueror. A great deal of space is 
allowed to narrative of minor military opera- 
tions, and it may be questioned whether some 
form of tabular statement should not be used 
for these. As they are set down here they 
‘hoth make fatiguing reading and are difficult 
‘to refer to. 
| To the general reader, as distinct from the 
| professed student of history, we would parti- 
| cularly recommend the first two chapters lead- 
/ing up to and relating the struggle between 
Gregory VII and the Empire; the chapter on 
| France in the twelfth century setting out the 
work of Louis VI and Louis VII in the 
establishment of the royal power; and the 
last chapter. 


CORRIGENDA, 


At ante, p. 160, col. 1, 1. 7, for “ Affection ” { 


read Affectation, 
At ante, p. 174, col. 2, 1. 29, for “ Will 
Stephenson,” read Mill Stephenson. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres | 
pondents are requested to give within paren- ] 
theses—immediately after the exact heading—- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 


Printed and Published by the 


Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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